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From The Editor 


If only we could 
explain ourselves! 
That’s what I kept 
thinking as I read 
the coverage and 
commentary on the 
strike at York 
University. Doomed by a combination 
ofbad economic timing, poor public 
relations, and a nervous provincial 
government, the 82-day strike on the 
part ofTeaching Assistants, Graduate 
Assistants, and Contract Faculty 
represented by CUPE 3903 ended 
ignominiously in late January with 
back-to-work legislation. There was 
suffering all around, not least among the 
50,000 undergraduates who were 
locked out of their classrooms and who 
will now be completing winter semester 
courses sometime in June. Yet what 
stands out most for me in this mess are 
the confusion, misinformation, and 
hostility evident in the public’s reaction 
to die strike. Scroll through the blogs 
and discussion forums (as I did for 
many weary hours) and you will gamer 
an abundance of misconceptions, a 
harvest of half-truths, and a lifetime 
supply of non sequiturs on the subject 
of labour relations inside the academy. 

To some extent, I blame the media. 
Both Margaret Wente in the Globe and 
Robert Fulford in the Post seemed to 
go out of their way to portray university 
teachers in general as bloated, useless 


parasites on die unsuspecting body 
politic. According to Fulford, in its 
attempt to win long-term contracts for 
sessionals, CUPE is guilty of “union 
empire-building carried to the point of 
destructive irresponsibility.” He 
speculates that York’s tenured faculty, 
by “mindlessly andpusiUanimously” 
supporting the union, reveal themselves 
as either lazy, intimidated by their 
striking colleagues, unconcerned about 
their students — or all three at once. For 
her part, Margaret Wente helpfully 
reports that “the cruelly exploited 
teaching assistants make $37 an hour” 
(for some reason neglecting to mention 
that they are paid for only 1 0 hours per 
week), and reminds her readers that 
“it’s our dollars. . .that are paying them, 
and our dollars are scarce.” “Nobody,” 
she proclaims, “is more self-important 
than academics.” Okay, I could list a 
couple of contenders. . . But on the 
whole it seems more responsible to 
interpret smears like these as a signal 
that greater transparency is called for 
with regard to the mechanics of hiring, 
retention, pay, and status that 
characterize academic employment. 

Or does it? When certain arcane 
practices of the university are spelled 
out in plain language, an embarrassing 
little problem emerges. Looked at in the 
harsh light of day, the facts are even less 
palatable than the myths. 


For example, it needs to be admitted 
that universities are profoundly and 
determinedly hierarchical. Perhaps as 
a legacy of their medieval origins, 
universities the world over employ a 
set of job classifications known as 
“rank” and an instrument of quality 
control called the “peer review.” In 
theory, at least, an academic career 
begins in the rank of “Assistant 
Professor.” The aspirant may apply 
for “tenure” after five years or so, 
during which he or she has produced 
a number of articles, a book, and a 
body of teaching evaluations that meet 
some agreed-upon standard. 
(Expectations, it should be noted, vary 
from discipline to discipline.) The 
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process of granting tenure is not exactly 
objective, however, since a candidate 
is evaluated by his or her peers, and 
bias and internecine struggles are 
impossible to eliminate. Tenure almost 
always coincides with promotion to the 
rank of “Associate Professor,” which in 
turn may be translated (if performance 
and publications are deemed adequate) 
into the highest academic designation — 
that of Full Professor. Arrival at this 
pinnacle is not guaranteed, of course, 
and because the salary scale 
corresponds to promotions in an 
increasingly lucrative fashion, not 
only is the climb up through the 
ranks competitive, it is also cmel to 
the losers. In the academic world, 
everyone knows his or her place in 
the pecking order, and everyone can 
distinguish the cool kids from die 
hopeless misfits in flood pants. What 
is often omitted in public discussions 
of these matters, ftirthermore, is that 
the really big money at universities 
goes to those who neither teach, nor 
research, nor publish. At the very top 
of the heap, financially anyway, are the 
senior administrators — the Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, Associate Vice- 
Presidents, and the like, who are 
compensated in corporate fashion and 
who form a sort of mandarin class at 
dizzy heights above the professoriate. 
Correspondingly, at the bottom, is a 
sort of limbo populated by the 
untouchables of the academic world — 
the sessional, adjuncts, or contract 
faculty. Often this class lacks the basic 
materials they need to perform their 
jobs, namely offices, computers, and 
telephones. The wonder is not that we 
tolerate this caste system, but that we 
actively campaign to preserve it. 

In the second place, we need to 
acknowledge that universities are 


subject to laws of supply and demand 
more rigid, unforgiving, and far more 
wasteful than those in the private sector. 
To arrive on the threshold of 
employment with a freshly-minted PhD 
in the wrong year, or with research 
interests ever-so-slightly out of kilter 
with current trends in a given field, is to 
be professionally sidelined. A few 
fortunate candidates will be awarded 
post-docs; many will settle for sessional 
contracts in the hope that a tenure- 
stream job will open up; and some will 


In the academic world, 
everyone knows his or her 
place in the pecking order, 
and everyone can distinguish 
the cool kids from the 
hopeless misfits in flood 
pants. 


write off their six-to-eight-year stint in 
graduate school and look outside the 
system. (Print journalism is evidently an 
option.) But those who manage to eke 
out a living on temporary contracts 
discover before long that what seemed 
like a stay of execution is actually a 
treadmill to oblivion. So busy teaching 
that they have no time to keep up with 
developments in their fields, sessional 
fall behind each subsequent year’s crop 
of graduates. Sessional thus become 
less and less competitive for those 
elusive permanent jobs. In some 
disciplines, a “sessional” appointment, 
annually renewed, can last twenty years 
or more — making for some very long 
“sessions” and some very disillusioned 
academics. 

Nevertheless, such appointments are 
inevitable in a culture that embraces the 


principle that while teaching may keep 
the doors of the institution open and 
pay the bills, it is research that really 
matters. How else to account for the 
swelling ranks of the contract faculty? 

In most Canadian universities they 
represent more than half the academic 
staff. (In the U.S. the figure is 68%) To 
be sure they are cheap labour — paid a 
third or less of what those at the rank of 
full professor haul in. But the real 
reason for their proliferation is that their 
teaching is the only way to subsidize the 
research activities of the minority at 
the top of the pyramid. Universities 
accept (and sometimes encourage) 
such inequities because their public 
profile depends upon the prestige 
that research and publications 
provide. And those who research 
and publish recognize (or should 
recognize) the long-term benefits of 
well-qualified contingent of teachers. 
Without them, their research would 
before long lack an educated 
readership, their institutions would be 
bankrupt, and the whole enterprise 
would wither and die. It was not 
cowardice but enlightened self-interest, 
then, that prompted York’s tenured 
faculty to honour the CUPE strike. 

It all looks a bit tawdry, doesn’t it? 

Not a serene meritocracy, but an 
intense Darwinian struggle. Not a 
protected ivory tower, but a microcosm 
of clashing political and economic 
interests. Not an oblivious, narcissistic, 
self-interested drain on the public purse, 
but an uneasy conglomeration of 
competitors in a zero-sum game, all of 
us glancing in the rear- view mirror as 
the hungry generations steadily 
approach — eager, willing, and able to ^ 
tread us down. 

Hilary Turner 
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From The FSA President 


Time has passed 
quickly and it 
seems spring is 
already on its way. 
We find ourselves 
in the midst of 
planning our AGM 
and our annual 
retreat when it seems we have hardly 
had time to complete the plans and 
promises we made to you at these 
meetings last year. 

And now before us is the budget. The 
FSA has been invited to participate in 
the budget planning which will occur at 
the end of February; consequently, we 
are reviewing the audited financial 
statements available online at http:// 
www.ulV.ca/finance/fin stat htm and 
plan to monitor the impact budget 
decisions are having on UFV as an 
educational institution. Last week, 
President Bassford held a fomm to 
present their general approach to 
budget planning. In all three scenarios 
presented, the plan is to begin with a 
deficit of $600,000, the money taken 
from the contingency fund last year - 
money considered necessary to balance 
the budget last year yet not available 
this year. I understand that the - 
$600,000 does not mean we are 
paying this money back into the 
contingency fund; rather, we are 
recognizing that we will not have 
another $600,000 to add into this 
year’s operating budget. As for the 
contingency fund, we still have money 
in this fund (approximately 2% of the 
operating budget), but it will not be 
used to fund the regular ongoing 
operation of the university. 

President Bassford also presented the 
budget principles which will guide the 
development of the annual operating 
budget. Although they sound 


reasonable, I’m not convinced that 
some of these principles, such as 
addressing the Ed Plan priorities of 
improving and expanding academic 
programs, and enabling faculty and staff 
success, can be met when one of the 
decision-making considerations is to 
once again limit the resources to fill 
vacant or new positions. 

On the teaching side, it is difficult to 
understand how the employer can 
uphold their commitment to keep the 
number of sections taught by sessionals 
at UFV at 25% (see Article 12.9 ofthe 
Collective Agreement), when we 
continue to delay the hiring of full-time 
teaching faculty members. As the 
percentage of courses taught by 
sessionals continues to rise above the 
level agreed upon, the workload of full- 
time faculty members increases. The 
result is fewer full-time faculty in a 
department to do the work expected 
only of full-time faculty members. It’s 
only full-time faculty who are expected 
to maintain and develop curriculum, 
develop and support strategies for 
student engagement, success, and 
retention, engage in scholarly activity, 
participate in collegial governance, and 
engage in institutional and community 
service in addition to teaching. 

When asked about UFV hiring 
practices, President Bassford stated 
that “it is not UFV practice to refuse 
to fill the position [ of permanent 
faculty] as a means of saving 
money" (President’s Q&A). Still, we 
know that the low rate of pay for 
sessional instructors saves money, and 
that the true costs are felt by the 
diminishing group of full-time faculty 
members who do the lion’s share ofthe 
work. As a teaching intensive university, 
it is critical that we preserve our 


commitment to hiring full-time 
faculty. We need faculty who are 
funded to participate fully in the 
educational tasks required for the 
development and delivery ofhigh 
quality educational programming— 
all of which will inevitably impact the 
engagement, retention, and success 
of our students. 

One indication of how faculty 
members may be holding up under 
the growing strain of increased 
workload may be found in the 2008 
Employee Survey conducted by 
Mercer. On all 1 5 factors assessed, 
faculty members (n = 1 84) gave the 
lowest percentage of favourable 
ratings, while percentages for 
support staff (n = 224) were in the 
middle, and percentages for 
excluded administration (n = 23) 
were the highest. Faculty members 
also gave the highest percentage of 
‘ unfavourable ’ ratings on all 1 5 
factors. The largest difference 
between faculty and excluded 
administration was on the 
Leadership/Mission/and Values 
factor comprised of six questions 
assessing perceptions of senior 
leadership’s planning for the future, 
communication of a clear vision, 
establishment of clear objectives, 
understanding of employees’ job- 
related problems, and confronting of 
issues before they become major 
problems. The percentage of 
favourable ratings was as follows: 
Excluded Administration 67%; 
Support Staff (44%); and Faculty 
33%. There was also a notable 
difference on the factor labeled 
Tools and Resources in which the 
questions ask employees to rate the 
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adequacy of the equipment, supplies, 
materials, and information available to 
enable them to do their jobs, and how 
up-to-date their department is 
technologically. The percentages of 
favourable ratings by position were: 
Excluded Administration (93%); 
Support Staff 72%; and Faculty 49%. 
In July 2008 President Bassford 
committed to developing an action plan 
to address issues raised by the survey 
results. The FSA has agreed to provide 
input into the development of any plan 
being developed. For your information, 
the survey results are available online at 
htlp:/7www.udv.ca/es/ 
Emplovee_Engagement Survev _2008.htm 

We held our first steward training 
session in late January. The day long 
training was provided by a staff 
representative from the Federation of 
Post Secondary Educators (FPSE). It 
was so successful that participants 
asked for a follow up training session, 
which we expect to hold in February or 
March. Also, we were able to send 
several members to the Canadian 
Labour Congress Labour School at 
Harrison. This provided more intensive 
training for one of our stewards who 
will be conducting a workshop in May 
for the other stewards. 

The recent announcement regarding 
changes to the pension plan has raised 
some concerns amongst faculty who 
fear they will be paying more now only 
to receive less when they retire (see 
Norm Taylor’s article on pages 12-13). 
FPSE has opposed the decision of the 
trustees to cut benefits to retirees and to 
cap inflation protection because this is 
not consistent with their policies. While 
acknowledging the need to increase our 
contributions, there are strong feelings 
amongst the members of the 1 8 locals 


of FPSE that these benefits are 
necessary and must be reinstated. 
Although our basic pensions remain 
secure, capping inflation protection and 
eliminating the subsidy for health 
benefits affects the value of one’s 
pension. Our federation has expressed 
their opposition to these cuts and is 
seeking ways to rescind the decision. 
The only good news from both the 
College Pension Plan and the Municipal 
Plan is that our basic pension is 
guaranteed and is not dependent on the 
“state of the market at any time before 
or after” we retire. 

The new website for the joint 
committee on rank and tenure has now 
been launched. This website will 
provide a dedicated space where 
everyone has an opportunity to voice 
their comments and concerns. In the 
meantime, we continue to visit at 
department meetings to listen to faculty 
members and to encourage your 
participation in the discussions on 
ranking and tenure. We are beginning 
plans for our next fomm on this 
transition issue. 

Looking to our future, we need to begin 
planning for 20 1 0 when our contract 
expires. Our contract chair, Virginia 
Cooke, and several other executive 
members are beginning their work by 
examining articles in the Collective 
Agreement where the language has 
proven challenging to interpret. We 
welcome and encourage all input from 
you with regard to any articles in the 
Collective Agreement that you find 
problematic. Also, we need to begin 
setting priorities for bargaining. The 
change to university status is an 
excellent opportunity for us to construct 
a collective agreement that is clear and 
strong. 

Rhonda Snow 


From the Faculty 
Vice-President 



Since last we met, 
1 have been 


deeply engaged in 
my role as peren- 
nial substitute and 


21c for Curtis 


Magnuson, 
Faculty Contract Administrator. 


At the November 2008 Education 
Policy Committee of Federation of 
Post Secondary Educators (FoPSE), 

I heard from nearly all the locals 
regarding education at our institutions. 
An issue that arose from several of the 
institutions concerned special-projects 
funding from the province. In several 
instances, this money either arrives or 
is distributed with such odd strings 
attached that situations occur that are 
perilously close to contracting-out. 
The Ed Policy committee also dis- 
cussed the strategies of individual 
institutions in response to the budget 
shortfall last year and the implications 
for continued short falls this year. The 
relevance to education programming 
is obvious, as in many institutions 
faculty teaching positions are left 
vacant or filled with contract employ- 
ees. 


The Instructional Complaint policy at 
Iff 7 V has been struck down, leaving 
us with Academic Appeal. (For more 
on this, see Bob Smith’ s article on 
page 1 0) I am accompanying a faculty 
member through the academic appeal 
process, and the question we have is 
“is there no ‘reasonable person’ test”? 
The amount of time that can be taken 
up with appeals is considerable, and 
the relationship among the faculty 
member, the student affairs officer, the 
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student, the FSA and the dean seems 
ill-defined. I predict that the FSA will 
be engaging the academic appeal policy 
and its connection to the collective 
agreement in the near future. 

I am also a member of the FSA Rank 
and Tenure sub-committee. We have 
met now with the Employer in joint 
meetings, out of which we have a 
statement of principles, which were 
recently circulated. I encouraged you to 
send responses to that statement of 
principles to any member of the FSA 
sub-committee: Wendy Burton, Virginia 
Cooke, Scott Fast, or Rhonda Snow. I 
welcome any thoughts you have on the 
subject of rank and tenure here. Sev- 
eral departments have made informal 
submissions to the FSA, and most of 
these are now posted on the joint 
discussion forum, for your considera- 
tion. 

I participated with executive members 
Curtis Magnuson, Heidi Tvete, and 
Isabel Hay in the Shop Steward 
Training provided by Zoe Towle, Staff 
Representative, FoPSE. The new shop 
stewards - Martin Kelly, Les Stagg, 
John Carroll, Norm Taylor and Rob 
Novack- were introduced to the living 
document we call the collective agree- 
ment and the steps in investigating 
member concerns and complaints. 

As many of my gentle readers know, 
this document is quite an interesting 
read, particularly when we are exclaim- 
ing “They can’t do that! Can they do 
that?” as we frantically comb the index 
for language to support our exclama- 
tions. 


Wendy Burton 


From the Staff Vice-President 


Welcome back to the routine of the winter semester. Since 
my last W&V report, I have attended the Area Stewards 
training that was held at UFV, and boy did I leam! If any of 
you have questions, please come by or call me and I will 
help out in any way that I can. 

Earlier in the year I sent an email to all staff regarding the two 
committees I sat on: the Workload Issues committee and the Governance 
committee. 

Workload: I did not get much response, which either means we are all okay 
with our work load or we are so busy that we don’t even have time to think 
about our workload issues. My sense is the latter is the problem. Kulwant 
Gill and I did some brainstorming and concluded that all we can tell you is this: 
if your job has grown or changed and your duties are not reflected correctly 
please consider discussing with your department supervisor whether your job 
description still reflects the work you are doing. Should it need to be 
reviewed, contact our JCAC co-chair (Shannon Draney) to get information 
about the process. 

A second suggestion is TAKE YOUR BREAKS ! I know it sounds easy and 
obvious, but some of you find it really hard to walk away from your desks 
when students are “needing you ” But you won’t do your best work if you 
aren’t rested and fed, to say nothing of your health. You can’t be of help when 
you are not looking after yourself. 

Our last recommendation is that you give yourself the opportunity to leam new 
things. The PD fund that we have access to is designed for that. Find a 
conference, seminar or course that you feel will help you and apply for it! The 
process is simple and is meant to give all staff a chance to leam and grow. 
Remember that the PD committee meets regularly and is designed to assess 
the activity or event you wish to attend. If you will be away from you desk, 
then be sure to have your supervisor sign the pink form as an 
acknowledgement of your absence. This will get the ball rolling for 
replacement funds which, by the way, are paid out of PD funds and are not 
charged to the department that you work in. If you have any questions 
regarding the process please ask Moira Kloster. 

Governance: Coming soon via our FSA message board and through email 
will be a short explanation of the senate as it pertains to staff. Mark Brosinski, 
currently a member of the senate, has graciously agreed to help with writing 
this. Should you want any details in the meantime, Kathy Gowdridge is still the 
staff representative; she would be delighted to speak with you. 

That’s all for now. If you wish to see me or would like to call me please feel 
free to do so. I am here for you! 



Isabel Hay 
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From the Staff Contract Administrator 


‘Staff 

Evaluations” 

Over the last year, 
the FSA and the 
Employer have 
been discussing 
concerns and issues that have arisen 
in connection with staff evaluations. 
About a year ago, I had written 
here about staff evaluations and had 
asked members for any feedback, 
comments or concerns that they 
might have with the evaluation 
process. I did receive some 
feedback, and have added these 
issues to the list of concerns that 
will be addressed. 

In order to move forward, an 
evaluation committee has been re- 
established with the addition of 
some staff members. The 
committee will be meeting to 
address these concerns and the 
process in general. The members 
of the committee are Heidi Tvete, 
Mona Morrison, Heather 
Chapman, Dianne Hicks, Kim Isaac 
and Vi Chappel. We will be having 
our first meeting in February. 

I want to take the opportunity to list 
some of the issues and concerns 
that we will be bringing to the table. 
This list is not exhaustive but rather 
highlights some of the issues and 
questions that I often address in my 
role as staff contract administrator 
when representing members during 
the evaluation process: 

• Confidentiality vs 
anonymity; 

• Responding to unfavorable 
allegations - our current 



process prevents a member 
from being able to respond 
to unfavorable allegations 
made in the evaluation; 

Trying to understand ratings 
without concrete examples; 

Timelines - what is 
considered reasonable in 
terms of reviewing an 
evaluation with an 
employee; 

Accountability of 
evaluators’ contributions in 
an employee evaluation; 

Consistency in determining 
the list of evaluators - how 
is the list comprised and 
who can evaluate FSA 
members? 

Reviewing the evaluation - 
who should or shouldn’t be 
present; 

Training for Managers who 
conduct evaluations; 

FSA members who 
supervise other FSA 
members - what is the 
supervisor’s role in the 
evaluation process? 

Providing feedback on staff 
who do much of their work 
independently - there may 
be few people who have 
day-to-day knowledge of 
how the work is 
accomplished, which may 
affect the evaluator’s ability 
to comment on work habits, 
planning, time management, 
teamwork etc.; 


• External feedback - some 
members work primarily 
with people who are 
external to UFV, so the 
issue becomes: is external 
feedback permitted and 
what role external 
contributions play in an 
evaluation process? 

• Job Descriptions used in the 
evaluation — some members 
have old job descriptions 
while others may not have a 
job description; thus the 
issues becomes how to 
ensure that the job 
description duties included 
in the evaluation are 
representative of the work 
the employee is doing; 

• Consistency in conducting 
evaluations - evaluations 
should be used consistently 
and not selectively as a way 
of getting at perceived 
problems. 

If there are other concerns or issues 
regarding the staff evaluation 
process that you would like to bring 
forward, please feel free to do so. 
As the committee makes progress 
in addressing these issues, I will 
provide an update about the details 
and how they have been addressed. 

Heidi Tvete 



From the Faculty Contract Administrator 
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iPecked to Death 

It’s either the 
influence of my 
nephew’s new iPod 
or the MacBook on 
which I write this, 
but I’ve recently 
been pondering the fate of the almost 
seven-year-old IPEC procedure. 
Conceived by a committee whose 
original task was to come up with an 
evaluation tool for permanent faculty, 
when no agreement could be reached 
on how to evaluate those of us 
fortunate enough to have been hired 
before 2002, the IPEC was sprung on 
probationary faculty as a good place to 
start — and it has been used to greater 
and lesser effect in much the same 
fashion to this day. Like many long- 
term relationships that are susceptible to 
the seven-year itch, I think it’s time to 
dump this one and move on to the next 
best thing. 

iPick 

One of the problems with hiring at UFV 
is the secrecy of the entire process. The 
sanctity of the SAC — a group of 
chosen few who meet in secrecy to 
develop criteria and questions and 
subject applicants to same. Yet I’ve 
more than once seen people’s 
credentials tweaked to fit the 
established criteria or justifications 
provided for why the committee didn’t 
really mean something in the first place. 
Perhaps we should follow the example 
of the recently concluded Presidential 
search and, like a dens ex machina, 
pull as if a rabbit out of a hat the 
successful candidate for all future 
hirings. That should ensure that merit 
continues to be the deciding factor in 
public sector hirings. Ithas always irked 
me that important decisions made about 
people’s future livelihoods would not be 
subject to public scrutiny. But I digress. 


iPeck 

Should some lucky soul, shining PhD in 
hand, be fortunate enough to make it 
through our secretive hiring process, he 
or she is immediately saddled with yet 
another committee, the IPEC, 
appointed by the Dean to steward them 
through the first two years of 
employment. The rigours of IPEC are 
not lost on those of us who were 
fortunate enough to be hired before 
they were put in place. Who wouldn’t 
expect someone teaching seven courses 
a year to publish in peer-reviewed 
journals while serving on university 
committees and providing meaningful 
community service? All the while 
responding to the e-mails generated by 
their 1 50 plus students. 

iPounce 

Heaven help the unfortunate sod who, 
buckling under the weight of it all, fails 
to provide an atmosphere of respect 
for each and every student under their 
tutelage. Who cares if someone knows 
more about a subject than anyone 
should ever have to, as long as I didn’t 
hurt your feelings in the transmission of 
said knowledge, we’ll all be just fine. 
The Deans have made it abundantly 
clear that a lack of respect for ALL 
students (as determined by the students 
themselves) is as good as a death knell. 
They are, after all, the consumers in this 
business transaction. 

Even if you do manage to impress your 
students, you’d better watch your back 
when it comes to your peers. As Scott 
Fast first described it to me, the 
colleague evaluation of the IPEC can 
be the equivalent of a bad reality TV 
show, where survival means fitting in 
and being liked by the other members 
of your tribe. It doesn’t matter if they’re 
mean-spirited, petty, or blatantly 
envious of your accomplishments, if you 


can’t convince these folks that you are 
one of them then you haven’t got a 
chance. I read comments from peers 
that people who publish are engaged in 
“self-promotion” and I’ve also read that 
a teaching score of 4. 1 out of a possible 
5 “really isn’t very good at all.” Written 
with a straight face. I’m sure. Are you 
serious? 

Academic freedom be damned, getting 
voted off the island is a very real and 
scary possibility, regardless of the 
quality of your teaching, the breadth of 
your scholarship, or the level of service 
provided to the community. By the way, 
don’t try to get a copy of one of these 
documents that may have mined your 
career. UFV seems blissfully unaware 
of a little known piece oflegislation 
called the Freedom of Information 
and Protection of Privacy Act, 
claiming that this anonymous feedback 
provided by one’s peers is too sensitive 
to be given to those about whom it is 
written. Give me a break. 

iPunt 

The last phase of this fatally flawed 
procedure is the Summary Report, 
often presented as grimly worded 
advice to the Dean. Usually penned 
over the weekend by the reluctant 
Chair, it may or may not have been 
read by the other members of the 
committee and rarely goes out under 
anyone’s actual signature. This 
document can either secure your career 
at UFV or pound the final nail in your 
probationary coffin. Sure it’s ultimately 
the Dean’s decision whether to retain, 
keep on ice, or punt your newest 
colleague. But you can be sure that by 
the time you’ve been ipecked to death, 
your fate is as good as sealed. 

iProtest 

Curtis Magnuson 
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Report from the Fraser Valley Labour Council 


It was a hard-fought competition, 
but I won! Well, not exactly. 

When the email went out a couple 
of weeks ago, about the 
“nomination and election of 
Executive Board Members for the 
Fraser Valley Labour Council” 
there wasn’t any great flurry of 
excitement. With nobody else 
clamouring for the opportunity, I 
agreed to be nominated to 
represent the FSA. 

Apparently, as one of the eight 
unions with the largest average 
membership affiliated to the labour 
council, the FSA is automatically 
entitled to a seat on the FVLC 
Executive Board. Therefore, for the 
next two years, I am officially a 
member of this council and its 
board, representing the FSA. So 
even when I no longer have any 
official standing on the FSA 
Executive after my term on UCC or 
Senate expires, I will still have a 
reason to go to meetings and make 
reports. Cool. 

The Fraser Valley Labour Council 
is chartered by the Canadian 
Labour Congress and was formed 
in February 2007. It represents 
union members in the Fraser Valley 
and Canyon, from Abbotsford, 
Chilliwack, Hope and Mission, to 
Agassiz, Harrison, Lytton and 
Boston Bar. The FVLC Executive 
Board consists of 12 members: 8 of 
them chosen by the 8 largest unions 
(of which we are one), and 4 
additional members selected by and 
from a caucus of the other, smaller 
unions. The Board meets prior to 
each regular meeting, so I’ll have to 
be sure to leave work on time for a 
change. 


By the way, there is another FSA 
member also on the Executive 
Board. Her name is Vicki Bolan, 
and she is the Department Assistant 
for Visual Arts (75%). Vicki 
officially represents another union 
through her other job. She has 
guided and helped me in 
understanding the workings of the 
Council, for which I am grateful. 

In addition, by virtue of our size, 
we are entitled to 10 delegate 
positions. Delegates are formally 
sworn in at the first meeting they 
attend. There can also be 
credentialed “alternate delegates” 
who can “substitute for regular 
delegates when such regular 
delegates are unable to attend.” 

Plus, there can be occasional 
“guests” who might attend from 
time to time, and sign in as such, 
but who are unable to vote. So far, 
for this year, Rhonda ,Curtis, and 
Scott have official delegate status. 
But there’s plenty of room for more 
volunteers. 

So here’s a great opportunity if you 
want to be more involved in union 
business and would like to 
represent the FSA in this capacity. 
Please let Myra or Rhonda or me 
know if you would like to be one of 
the FSA delegates. The next 
meeting will be on Wednesday, 
February 1 8, from 7-9 pm, at the 
Abbotsford District Teachers 
Association, 2570 Cyril Street 
(across from Paliotti’s Restaurant). 
You can also check out their 
website for more information: 

Kathy Gowdridge is the FSA Staff 
Representative to the UFV Senate. 


Sessionals are Not 
Mushrooms 


At some Canadian universities, 
the adage “sessionals are like 
mushrooms — feed them dirt 
and keep them in the dark,” 
often applies. For sessional 
instructors at large universities, 
being ignored is the order of the 
day. Faculty members treat 
part-time instructors as though 
their temporary status were 
contagious, and keep their 
distance. 

It is common to keep a 
sessional instructor uninformed 
about the most routine 
departmental and institutional 
regulations and processes. How 
and where to make 
photocopies, what entry codes 
might be needed, classroom 
practices that are peculiar to 
the institution, seem to be 
closely-guarded secrets. Should 
the part-time instructor ask, the 
reaction is one of surprise, 
confusion, or disappointment. 

Sessional instructors, trying to 
remain positive and 
accommodating in the hopes of 
one day being considered for a 
permanent position, are often 
strung along with promises of 
full-time contracts for the next 
semester. Weeks later, the part- 
timer often hears follow-ups 
ranging from “I tried but it’s just 
not possible — I’m sorry” to 
the truly callous “There’s not a 
hope — you’re toast”. 


...continued on page 9 
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... continued from page 8 

For sessional instructors, 
contracts seem as invisible as 
themselves. Part-time instructors 
may teach for months before 
receiving a contract, and may be 
hired at a certain salary, only to 
be told on arriving at the 
institution “you’re getting less 
than your contract states. Sorry, 
that’s what we voted on. Do 
you still want the job?” 

Let’s strive to avoid scenarios 
of this nature at UFV. Your 
Non-Regular Representatives 
are looking into why contracts 
are issued so late in comparison 
to other institutions, which 
usually require a signed, 
returned contract before setting 
foot in a classroom. Our 
university should ensure that all 
Non-Regulars start work with a 
valid contract in hand. 

Jeff Chizma and Molly Ungar 
FPSE Non-Regular 
Employees Co-Chairs 




From the F.P.S.E. Human Rights Rep. 


k 7^tf|||jj| Before I get into my report, I wanted to let you know 
Kp that I have changedjobs. After working at the UFV 

library for over 1 9 years, (yes, I started here when I was 
10!) I decided to try something different. The decision to 
yY ISM leave m y library family was difficult as I’ve been very 

fortunate to work with an amazing group of people. But I 
felt it was also time for a change, so I’m now the Instructional Assistant for 
the Upgrading and University Preparation department. I’m looking 
forward to working closely with our students and my new colleagues who 
have been very supportive. 

Since my last report, I have attended the fall meeting of the Human Rights 
and International Solidarity Committee (HRISC). The major topic of 
discussion was the International Solidarity Fund (ISF). This fund has been 
designed to support international communities or organizations that are 
attempting to advance social justice or those attempting to defend basic 
human rights. There is approximately $ 1 5,000 annually in the ISF. 

Proposals to the fund can come from any local in the FPSE. This past 
year, there were 10 submissions received by the International Solidarity 
Committee from various locals. Unfortunately, UFV did not submit a 
proposal. Out of the ten, four projects were selected on the basis of the 
ISF Terms of Reference. The four selected were as follows: 
CoDevelopment Canada and Northern Partners Program (Central 
America Maquila Network; Salvadoran Association for Integrated Health 
and Social Services). They received $7500.00. The Haiti Union Solidarity 
Fund, which supports the Confederation of Haitian workers, received 
$4000.00. Partners in the Horn of Africa (various projects in Ethiopia) 
received $2500.00 and Ba Futura received $ 1 000.00 to coordinate skill 
building workshops on conflict resolution and human rights in East Timor 
Leste. 

Currently, we are seeking project proposals from locals. If you have any 
project ideas, please contact me so that we can put together a proposal 
that would meet the principles and goals of the fund as set out in the terms 
of reference. Anyone who is dealing with international development, 
peace and conflict, global politics and social justice issues is encouraged 
to submit a project proposal. If you would like a copy of the terms of 
reference, send me an email and I will forward you a copy. 

Next week. I’ll be attending the HRISC Spring meeting and conference 
on February 1 3 th and 14 lh . I’ll give you a full report in the next issue of 
Words & Vision. In the meantime, please give serious consideration to 
the call for proposals for the disbursement of the International Solidarity 
Fund. If you need more information about this proposal or have any 
human rights related questions, please contact me and I will be happy to 
assist you. Drop by my new office in A224. 

Kulwant Gill 
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Evaluating Research 


As various departments and individuals have said , we don’t have a lot of latitude 
in re-inventing rank and tenure at the university level. Whatever we propose has 
to make sense to other universities, and this will include adding a research com- 
ponent to the official workload. However, as some recent comments have 
suggested, it isn’t just a question of whether faculty do research or teaching, but 
also of how we evaluate these. Right now, UFV has a workable way of evaluat- 
ing teaching, in the IPEC system. But UFV hasn’t given any thought to how to 
evaluate research. While teaching can be evaluated in relation to standards 
internal to the institution, research in any given discipline can only effectively be 
evaluated in relation to that discipline as a whole. 

Thus, the question of research leads to wider considerations about what it means 
for UFV to join the university community. At the moment, the UFV research 
committee does provide some support for actual research. However, as I 
understand it, UFV does not provide support for preparing research for publica- 
tion, or rewriting and revising manuscripts. UFV also provides only minimal 
funding for attending out of town conferences. At the moment, research seems to 
be considered something that is good for the institution, especially if it involves 
students or cements ties to the local community. But research is not yet consid- 
ered something in which UFV faculty participate nationally or internationally in 
discipline-based discourses. However, if we are going to include a research 
component in the workload and the probation/evaluation process, then we need 
to support faculty in participating not just in research, but also in going to confer- 
ences, and writing and revising work forpublication. 

This larger involvement is crucial, because in practice assessing faculty research 
means assessing participation in this larger research community. In general, 
universities evaluate the quality of research by tracking how many items faculty get 
published in scholarly peer-reviewed venues, and the reputation of those venues. 
They may also require letters from senior scholars in the field commenting on the 
work. What counts as adequate for any given department is relative: a high- 
profile department might expect two books for tenure, while a more modest 
department might accept a few articles. In general, when evaluating research, 
university tenure committees consider peer-reviewed publication of original 
researc h that fits within the faculty member’s core discipline, including writing 
fiction or poetry for a creative writing professor. In general, they do not include 
newsletter or newspaper articles, self-published chapbooks, or non-juried on-line 
publication, though these might be assessed in other areas of community or 
professional involvement. 

Since UFV has no precedent for evaluating research, we will need to consider 
what constitutes a satisfactory and realistic research profile, in addition to the 
question of how we will build research into the total workload. But we also need 
to think about how we build in time not just to do the research, but to contribute 
that research to the larger university community. If our faculty do not or cannot 
participate in their disciplinary communities, UFV will have no grounds for assess- 
ing their research. 

Helene Littmann 
Department of English 


From the Faculty 
Representative to 
Senate 


The Students’ Instructional Com- 
plaint policy (310.13) was abol- 
ished by the Senate in December. 

By this policy students could file 
allegations of an instructor’s failure 
to perform basic job duties, e.g. 
attending class regularly, teaching to 
a syllabus that corresponds to the 
official course outline, holding office 
hours, etc. (a fuller list of such duties 
are cited in policy210.01). Policy 
310.13 has been found wanting for 
various reasons. For example, it 
contained an appeal process, 
mandated by the Senate, consisting 
of faculty/ student panels which 
should never have been involved in 
supervision of faculty. In the 
second place, complaints filed 
under 310.13 overlap with the 
Academic Appeal policy 
(310.01 ) — that is, the complaint 
was really about a grade. 310.13 
was also the subject of a FSA 
grievance which was one of the 
reasons for the sequence of events 
that led to its abolition. 

As matters now stand, there is no 
replacement policy for 3 1 0. 1 3 . 

The FSA did present one to 
management last October. Man- 
agement in the academic sector 
holds, however, that no new policy 
is needed, that there are other 
policies and standards to guide the 
proper handling of complaints about 
basic instructional duties. However, 
those guides are dispersed. As 
department heads, directors, and 
deans come and go, and since they 
lack the benefit of regularly sched- 
uled workshops about policy 
disputes, implementation is likely to 

...continued on page 11 
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...continued from page 10 

be inconsistent. And yet, with or 
without a policy to direct administra- 
tors’ handling of student complaints 
about instruction, UFV is still bound 
to meet the standard of procedural 
fairness. 

Faculty have a right to expect 
administrators to ensure that a 
student has discussed a problem 
with his orher instructor before filing 
a written complaint. After receiving 
a written complaint the administrator 
should ensure that it is not “really” 
about something else — such as a 
disputed grade or harassment. It also 
seems to me that, in order to avoid a 
“customer satisfaction” approach, 
the administrator should scrutinize 
the complaint to see that it is not 
unreasonable, vexatious, or frivolous. 
After the administrator is satisfied 
that the complaint is about instruction 
and appears to have merit, he or she 
must solicit a written response from 
the instructor. Then, with the two 
sets of documents in hand, and after 
making any necessary inquiries, the 
administrator decides. The student 
may still appeal this decision by 
using the hearing policy ( 1 1 0.02). 
And t he instructor has recourse to 
the FSA, especially if discipline is 
involved. One of the weaknesses of 
310.13 was that it encouraged 
administrators to mediate between 
the student and the instructor. But 
administrators as a rule do not have 
the training, time, or resources to 
conduct a genuine mediation proc- 
ess. Of course, the student and 
instructor can agree on mediation, 
outside the process, with the assist- 
ance of a certified mediator which 
UFV has provided in the past. 

It’s up to Board members now to 
consider a new policy to meet 
complaints that are sure to come. 

Bob Smith 



From the Secretary -Treasurer 


Yeah, the snow has almost all melted away. (Sorry, 
I’m sure I’ve jinxed us for another dump.) It has 
been a busy year thus far for the FSA Finance and 
Admin committee, made up of Rhonda Snow, Wendy 
Burton, Isabel Hay, Curtis Magnuson, Heidi Tvete, 
and me. We have been working through a number of 
issues and policies. 

Recognizing that the FSA is growing, our issues are more complex as 
UFV becomes a University. We’ve been working on policies that would 
clarify processes, recognize levels of responsibility, and provide con- 
sistency in the way we operate. We’ ve developed an expenditure 
authorization policy to define the way expenditures are approved and 
who can authorize them. We ve also put in place a per diem policy to 
cover meal costs fairly while traveling on FSA business; a policy on 
delegate representation at FoPSE and the BC Fed, giving preference 
to executive members and outlining attendance and reporting expecta- 
tions. We have created a policy on funding for training and professional 
development related to union activism. This policy requires the execu- 
tive to set priorities at the beginning of the year as to what areas we 
need to develop in order to best serve our members. 

It’s been a real pleasure working with everyone on the FSA Finance 
and Admin committee. I commend them for their dedication to the 
issues and for providing a diversity of ideas. Of course all the real 
work is done by Flo Kehler the administrative assistant to the Finance 
and Admin committee. Flo’s experience and organization have been 
invaluable in keeping us moving ahead. 

Mark Bros inski 



Were you at the Dinner & Dance in 
December? 

The UFV-FSA Holiday Dinner & Dance 
2008 was a great success! Itwasheldat 
Clayburn Village School Hall with 105 
tickets sold The band, Cold Cold Hearts, 
was easy to dance to and the food provided 
by Klassic Catering was excellent 

Here Mandy Klepic, the FSA Social 
Convener, is presenting Curtis Magnuson 
with his prize - a container of cabbage 
rolls and a container of perogies — his 
favorite! 
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'Hi Norm/Hi Jocelyn" - An Update on Pensions 




Hi Norm , 

Recently I received an email regarding 
changes to our retirement plan. If I 
understand correctly, we are happy to 
give up group health benefits in retire- 
ment. The paragraph thats fifth from 
the end says that members have said 
they would rather have cost of living 
increases than health benefits. Did 
UFV members indicate this? 

Frankly ; this horrifies me. Only people 
who have never been sick — and think 
they ’ll never get sick, even in retirement 
— would agree to this. 

— Jocelyn 

Hi Jocelyn, 

First of all, you will not have to give up 
group health benefits if you don’t want to. 
Everybody will be offered membership in a 
plan like Pacific Blue Cross (and if they 
are wise, they will take it). The difference 
is that the pension plan used to pay the 
premiums - now members will have to do 
so. I don’t know what the monthly premi- 
ums will be yet - 1 hope to have some idea 
after this week’s Pension Committee 
meeting. I would expect around $75 for a 
single member, more for a married couple, 
but that’s just an educated guess. The 
reason the trustees went for this option is 
that members will be able to deduct these 
premiums from their taxable income. Look 
at it this way - suppose the trustees find 
they have to reduce payouts from the 
Inflation Adjustment Account to members 
by $75. They can reduce payments to 
members for inflation increases by $75, 
which means members get $75 less. Or 
they can ask members to pay $75 for 
group health premiums, some of which 
they will get back in tax refunds, so 
members lose less than $75. The lesser of 
two evils is clear. 

Now, as to why trustees have to reduce 
payments in the first place, that’s a much 
more complicated issue. And one in which 
I am not confident that I know everything 
about. (Please check out the links to the 
College Pension Plan at: - they should be 
able to explain it better than I can.) I can 
say without reservation that the trustees 


don’t really want to do it, but they have to 
maintain the financial health of the plan, by 
law. They have no choice in that regard. 
They can pick and choose what they think 
is the best way to accomplish this, but 
that’s it. 

Hope this helps a little. Contact me if you 
have more questions. 

— Norm 

Hi Norm, 

Your explanation is very helpful. Thank 
you. I do still have questions and 
concerns about this issue. One concern 
is with the figure of $75.00 The premi- 
ums might be low now, but health care 
costs tend to rise much faster than the 
rate of inflation. As someone who is at 
the end of the baby boom generation, I 
will be accessing health care after the 
boomers have exhausted its resources. 

In the long tenn, we would be better off' 
to keep our health care premium 
benefits. And its much harder to 
recover a benefit thats been given up 
than to keep it in the first place. 

My other concern is the issue of consul- 
tation. The email fivm the College 
Pension Plan spoke as though there 
was stivng support from members for 
the new plan. I don i recall any consul- 
tation — and this is an issue of great 
importance to me. 

— Jocelyn 

Hi Jocelyn, 

From what I remember, an opinion poll 
was taken of retired and active (those still 
working) members by bcpensionscorp . 
with the options set up in an “either-or” 
fonuat. I expect they tried to choose the 
“least-bad” option, as did die trustees. 
Although the trustees, strictly speaking, 
legally do not have to listen to the opinions 
of members. Instead, they are legally 
obligated to fairly maximize the welfare of 
all of the members, both retired and 
working, dividing the costs and benefits 
between the generations. Not an easy 
thing to do. 

As for the premium assistance, this benefit 
was given to the retired members in 1994 


by the trustees of the time. The union did 
not negotiate this benefit, the trustees just 
thought it was a good idea. I would guess 
that at that time, there looked to be enough 
money to fund it. The stock market was 
rising, the tech boom was beginning, and 
the early boomers were nearing the peak 
of their earning years (and so were 
contributing lots of money to the pension 
plan). Fifteen years later, the trustees of 
today admit that was a mistake. The next 
thing to remember is that the trustees had 
to do something - the account the premium 
benefit was coining out of (the Inflation 
Adjustment Account) was due to reach its 
financial cap by 20 10 - so members would 
have had to start paying at least part of 
their premiums anyway (as mentioned in 
my earlier articles). And this cap could not 
be increased without the permission of the 
trustees on the government side. 

In fact, additional inflation protection 
could not be obtained without their permis ^ 
sion, either. I am actually surprised that 
they have apparently agreed to a 0.25% 
increase in their contributions (as well as 
ours, of course). They didn’t have to do so. 
They could have said that they were 
perfectly willing to let inflation protection 
AND premium assistance both disappear 
(which they were due to do around 202 1 ), 
and we would have no legal comeback. So 
eliminating the premium subsidy benefit 
may have been the “quo” to the union’s 
“quid”. I don’t know. I do know the union 
is determined to get those benefits back 
through negotiation with the Plan Partners 
(which I think is the BCGEU, BC gov’t., 
FPSE, and a representative from the 
retirees). Since I myself am due to retire in 
10-15 years (I’m a late boomer myself), I 
fervently wish them the best of luck! 

— Norm 

Hi Noun, 

Thanks so much. The background and 
insight you provide for the issue are ^ 
very helpful. I too hope that the 
benefits can be regained, although I 
appreciate that it might not be easy, 
given the financial circumstances. 

— Jocelyn 
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P.s. Pensions Under Stress? 


As mentioned in the email exchange, 
last weekend was the semi-annual 
Winter meeting of the Federation of 
Post-Secondary Employees Pension 
Advisory Committee (FPSE-PAC). I 
was planning to present the usual bland 
report, but recent events have been 
pretty important and were thoroughly 
discussed at the meeting, so I thought I 
would focus on those instead. I should 
also note that this report only applies to 
the College Pension Plan (for faculty), 
not the Municipal Pension Plan (for 
staff). From what I understand, the 
Municipal Pension Plan is in much better 
shape when it comes to keeping full 
inflation indexing for their pensioners. (I 
believe they are covered for roughly the 
next 40 years, actually.) But the first 
thing I would like to do is to fix what I 
hope are small mistakes in the emails 
’ J ocelyn and I exchanged above. 

The first mistake is that there is no 
official trustee from retirees. There are 
a couple of trustees who are retired 
(Bany Bompas was one, for example, 
but he has since resigned), but they 
represent other organizations. (For 
example, Barry represented the PSEA, 
the Post-Secondary Employers 
Association.) The four organizations 
who nominate trustees are FPSE, the 
provincial government, PSEA and 
BCGSEU (the old BCGEU). 

The second mistake is that there was no 
“quid-pro-quo” for the 0.25% increase 
in pension contributions. The provincial 
government did not want to eliminate 
retirement group benefits like extended 
health and dental coverage. However , 
with the increase in contributions, our 
rate was going over 9% of earnings — 
and in October the trustees received 
word that the Canada Revenue Agency 
would then take a very dim view of any 
employer contributions going to benefits 
and not to inflation protection. In fact, 
there was a possibility that our pension 


plan could be de-registered. This is very 
bad, because then the federal 
government taxes the investment profits 
of the pension fund and does not allow 
contributions to be claimed at income 
tax time. Ouch! 

The third mistake is that the best guess 
for the premium that retirees will now 
have to pay is around $85 per month, not 
$75 . And this premium is for a single 
retiree, not a couple. This means that 
total coverage (MSP + extended health 
+ dental) could be on the order of $200 
per month for a retired couple, and 
perhaps $ 1 40 for a single person. Ouch 
#2! 

As for the rest of the meeting, the first 
thing to know is that according to our 
latest investment report, your basic 
pension benefit is secure, despite recent 
market fluctuations. Pensions are 
regularly evaluated by an actuary (every 
3 years for ours - the next one is due 
August 2009), and if there is a problem, 
the solution is simple — the premiums 
that we and the employer pay are 
increased, by law. However, the basic 
benefit does NOT include cost-of-living 

increases. Those are funded by a 

separate account (the Inflation 
Adjustment Account, or IAA), and this 
account is in trouble. There was not 
enough money in it to fund inflation 
increases in pensions in a sustainable 
fashion over a long time horizon. And 
the trustees thought it was unfair to ask 
members who are currently employed to 
keep paying for benefits that they would 
never see. 

As a (partial) solution, the trustees have 
decided to: 

eliminate subsidized premiums for 
extended health and dental care for 
retirees (by Sept, 2009). 

cap cost-of-living increases to 
retirees (by Sept. 20 1 1 ). I don’t know 


what the cap will be - it will be 
adjustable, depending on financial 
market conditions and what the August 
2009 actuarial evaluation (and later ones, 
every 3 years) says is possible. At the 
meeting, we discovered that, if nothing 
changes, this will be in the 1 .6 - 1 .8% 
range. 

raise pension contributions to the 
IAA by 0.25% of salary to fund future 
cost-of-living increases (Sept. 2009). 

This will raise the amount that 
employees pay for inflation protection in 
their future pensions from 1 .09% to 
1 .34%. (It used to be 0.5% until 1 999.) 

So I guess the answer to the question 
implicit in the title of my article is No, 
pensions are not under stress. But for 
current pensioners and those who will 
become pensioners, yes, there will be 
some extra stress in the years ahead if 
full indexing is not restored. We learned 
from Dileep Athiade, FPSE’s Secretary- 
Treasurer, that the provincial govern- 
ment has promised to make this issue a 
priority in the next round of bargaining. 
Unfortunately, since the trustees cannot 
make financial decisions based on 
promises of future action, they made the 
difficult changes they felt to be neces- 
sary. 

Other documents that might help explain 
the changes can be found at: http:// 

www.pensionsbc. ca/pls/portal/docs/ 
Page/pencorpcontent/cppp aop/ 
publicatioas/boarddocuments/ 
epp the chall a nge the changc.pdf 

And some answers to FAQs can be 
found at: http://www.pensionsbc.ca/ 
gaal/p age? pageid= 121 . 1 406907 <fr_ 
dad=pottai& schema^ PORTA r 

Norm Taylor 
FSA Rep . to the FPSE Pension 
Advisory Committee 
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Apples, Oranges, and Plums— a Crank on Rank 





Years ago, I inadvertently contributed to 
brin g in g aboutthe change oftitle from 
“instructor” to “professor”. I wrote a 
piece for Words & Visions which, I 
thought, clearly showed the utter absurdity 
of wanting to be called “professor”. Hie 
day after it appeared, I was congratulated 
on the piece by one of the leaders of the 
“professor” movement, formy evident 
sympathy and understanding of their 
position! 

Ah, those innocent days when we all could 
be “professor” as long as we knew it 
meant “university collegeprofessor 
(unranked)”. Nowthatwe’rea 
university, all the original arguments for 
creating rank are back again louder than 
before. And so are all the arguments for 
not having it. So it feels timely to have 
another go at beinghelpful, if only by 
accident 

Comments posted so far suggest that 
those who need ‘ ‘noble rank and title’ ’ for 
outside recognition in research really do 
need something recognizably close to the 
traditional system. That means the three 
standard ranks, “assistant”, “associate”, 
and “full”. It also more than likely means 
some kind of extended probationary 
period (5-7 years rather than 2) and some 
tenure-like test before earning permanent 
status. 

This could work as an optional system for 
those who need it. Even if rank is linked to 
pure research, not all researchers need it. 


I’m among the lucky ones: I published a 
paper in my philosophical field’s leading 
journal while I was teaching in Adult Basic 
Education and we were still Fraser Valley 
College. What can I say? It certainly is 
nice to research reasoning and be judged 
only on the cogency of what you say and 
not on who you are when you say it. So 
the simple solution would seem to be that 
those who don’t need rank could opt out. 

Unfortunately, “opt-ouf ’ is not agood 
option, not even if there’s a suitable 
business-card title for us opters-out. 
(‘Teaching-intensive-regional-university 
professor”, probably, shortened no doubt 
to the even less meaningful but catchy 
TIRUP.) The problem is that those of us 
who are perfectly happy to be called by 
our first names, or are Trades faculty. 
Nursing faculty, or non-teaching faculty, or 
don’t have “Dr.” to put on our doors, are 
only going to stay happy as long as long as 
we aren’t short-changed on any rewards 
thatmight eventually come withrank And 
by “rewards” we don’tmean respect from 
our colleagues, wemean the Big Two: 
money and reduced workload 

So the other main option being floated is 
the “apples and oranges” model - 
recognize teaching as separate but equal to 
research. The apples are clearly the 
teachers, and I’m one with the middle- 
aged waistline spread to prove it. I’m 
round thin-skinned ordinary, and could 
be good for you if taken once a day. The 
researchers are the oranges-colourful, 
exotic imports from warmer climes, 
pungent or evenbitter on the outside but 
quite sweet once you get past the thick 
skin and pith. 

This model lias its merits. Each fruit is 
worthy of inclusion in fee diet: both are 
good sources of vitamins and fibre. And if 
you’re going to rank them, itmakes sense 


to do it only within each type. Who are 
fee standard slightly tasteless, small Red 
Delicious apples feat fill cafeteria baskets? 
Who are fee crisp Ambrosias and Fujis? 
Who are fee unusual, outstanding, Belles 
deBoskoop? (That one’s easy. 

Everyone who teaches pre-college 
upgrading level is a master teacher in ways 
post-secondary professors don’t imagine.) 
Which oranges are the thin-skinned 
mandarins, almost as easy to peel and eat 
as apples? Which are fee navel oranges 
gazing at themselves in contemplative 
research? Who are the blood oranges, 
wife an international fame for their startling 
red flesh? 

It could work I feel a Thompson Rivers 
two-tier system coming on, wife its ‘ ‘bi- 
partite” and“tri-partite” job classifications^ 
(Their system isactually very well worke 
out, and-forateacher- very gratifying in 
terms ofwhatitrecognizes. But trust me, 
you won’t want fee amount of work 
required to establish andmaintainyour 
portfolio ofproof.) 

It could even provide a solution to fee 
diificultproblemofrewards. The 
enthusiasm for rank was noticeably 
dimmed when it was clear that there 
would be no more money for higher rank 
and no more time off for research. But 
let’s just stay wife fee optimists for a 
moment YouwanttosellfeeMinistryon 
loosening fee purse-strings? Think about 
it: fee right buzzwords are clearly “retention 
andreemitmenf ’. Apples=retention, 
oranges = recruitment So give fee apples 
(teachers) more money, in proportion to 
howmany students they retain. And give 
the oranges (researchers) more time, 
because they’re not in fee classroom 
retaining students but they can be part of 
feerecruitmentpicture, raising ourprofile. 
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Apples, Oranges, and Plums (continued) 


I actually suggested this to Employee 
Services and got taken seriously — well, at 
least up to the point where the problems 
become obvious. Grade inflation to keep 
the students in class. Researchers still 
without the dollars to buy their lab 
equipment And of course you still can’t 
easily classify aTrades faculty member 
researching the industry relative to a 
Business fecultymemberresearching 
industry in general or to a Kinesiology 
faculty member researching fitness for 
publicationinpeer-reviewedjoumals. 
Who’s the teacher? Who’s the 
“researcher”? 

But let’s back up a bit: howmany faculty 
do you actually hear saying, ‘ ‘I want to be 
recognized for my teaching”? (Ever 
twisted an arm or had your arm twisted to 

k be nominated for the TeachingExcellence 
Award? It’s not an easy sell.) Frankly, 
that sounds much more like a management 
goaltome: ifwe’rea“teaching-intensive” 
university, we’dbetterbeable to point to 
“teaching-intensive” employees. Do we 
really separate teaching and research in 
our working lives? Even some of the 
researchers whomostneed traditional 
rank so they can do traditional “publish or 
perish” research see their teachingas 
integral to who they are. False dilemma, 
says I as a logician- we are creating 
‘ ‘either/ of ’ where we should see ‘ 130111 / 
and” 





.. 


Back to the one-track model, then. Not 
apples and oranges in some teaching- 
intensive bowl ofmixed fruit, but congenial 
plums. Plums are a nice symbol for 
reward. They’re at their peak in 
September as are most of us, and they 
grow well in a BC climate so they should 
be able to cope with the cool temperatures 
comingfrom the Ministry. (Ifyou’re 
puzzled about how apples or oranges 
could transform intoplums,don’twony: 
justa little mild genetic engineering should 
do it -probably a nice biology undergrad 
research project.) 

And let’s have a one-track mind about 
reward. Is it about the rank, is it the 

recognition rank should bring-howhard 

you work to do a good job? Teaching or 
non-teaching faculty, recent hires or old- 
timers, all of us need the time to prepare 
properly, the resources to do the job right, 
the respect for our special ist knowledge of 
what it takes to do our jobs - and most of 
all, the time to think. 

The problem is that we each need different 
timesto think. Forsome,itcouIdbeone 
day a week; for others, nothing less than a 
year free. That’s hard to fit into timetables 
planned a year in advance. Rank’s no 
help if it only shows howwell we succeed 
in spite ofthe system around us. So let’s 
get administration to admitthat however 
much they say they value our teaching, or 
our research, or our work in general, only 
“buildingutilization”real]y drives us. 

Fill those rooms! Nevermind what it 
takes for you to teach well or whether 

students actually wanta5:30-9:30triple 

block class, the bottom line is that all the 
classrooms have to be in use all the time. 
And if that means you’ve got desks in 
rows foradiscussion class inBbuilding 
nextto the construction, with the instructor 
next door turning the TV volume louder to 



be heard above the construction, deal with 
it, because there are no spare rooms. If 
you haven’ttime for research because 
you’re spending your time on the roads 
between Abbotsford and Chilliwack and 
Mission to make sure your small 
department can offer classes — well, 
you’re “serving the students’ ’. 

I have a brilliant idea for reward, and it 
doesn t start with money. For teaching 
faculty, let’s tie rank to timetable, 
institution-wide. Sessional, those poor 
unibrtunates, get exactly the time-slots 
they’re given. Assistant professors earn a 
minimum of one favourite choice per term 
ofwhat to teach or when. Associate 
professors get their classes grouped into 4 
days max per week. Full professors get 
exactly the schedules they want. Fornon- 
teaching faculty, let’s tie rank to meeting 
schedules. Assistantprofessorsgoto 
every meeting they’re invited to. Associate 
professors go to only the meetings they 
volunteer to attend Full professors go 
only to meetings theypersonally call. 

If senior administration can agree to this, 
they will genuinely be recognizing that we 
aren’tjust cogs in their timetable machine. 
Get the flex time, and even before there’s 
money or reduced workload you’ve got 
a fighting chance of doing what it takes to 

pull you up the external rank system. And 

those ofus who don’t need to play that 
game are ahead as well. 

Moira Kloster 
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Fitness Tips of the Week* - 20 Ways to Feel Good Inside 




Want to feel great? Then think about what 
goes into your body. Fast food can bog you 
down. Eat well and you’ll be stronger, have 
better concentration and more stamina. Your 
hair, skin, teeth and nails will show the 
results - and you’ll feel better, mentally and 
physically. 



Here are a few simple tips for better food 
and beverage choices: 

1. Keep your balance. Experts say you 
need at least 40 different nutrients for good 
health. Try to eat a variety of foods most 
days. Include fruits, vegetables, nuts, 
legumes (such as dried peas, beans and 
lentils), whole grain cereals, lean meat, 
skinless chicken and low fat dairy products. 

2. Get the day off to a good start Before 
work, build a breakfast around healthy foods 
like fruit, low sugar cereals, hot oatmeal, 
rice, whole grain breads, bagels, English 
muffins, smoothies and yogurt. 

3. Say NO to supersizing. Have you 
noticed portions seem bigger today than they 
were when you were a kid? It’s not your 


7. Choose low fat milk products. Make 
low fat mils, yogurts and cheeses your 
choice. Or consider the non-dairy 
alternatives such as calcium fortified soy 
milk. Salmon with bones, almonds, baked 
beans and broccoli are also good sources 
of calcium. 

8. Get out of food ruts. Avoid ordering the 
same foods at lunch from the school store 
or only eating your favorite foods. 

9. What have you got for lunch? A 

healthy lunch should include fruit, 
vegetables, meat or alternatives, dairy 
products, whole grains and water. If 
you’re still hungy and need more energy, 
go for low-fat, high-fibre or otherwise 
healthy alternatives like pretzels, granola 
bars, a baked potato or tortilla chips. 

10. Think twice about take out. There 
are lots of healthy take out options to 
choose from. Try sushi, pita wraps, baked 
potatoes, souvlaki, kebabs, vegetable or 
seafood pizza, tabouli, falafels, steamed rice 
with vegetables, rotisserie chicken or grilled 
fish. Healthy desserts include fruit salad or 
a fruit smoothie. 

11. Listen to your stomach. Eat until 
you’ve had enough, not till you’re full. Your 
stomach will let you know the difference. 
(And eating more slowly will give your 
stomach time to send the “full” message to 


15. Be colorful. When you eat fruits and 
vegetables, look for a variety of colors 
including yellow, orange, green, purple, and 
red with choices such as peppers, berries, 
eggplant, sweet potato, tomatoes, plums, 
mangoes and melons. 

16. Go for whole fruits. You’re better off 
choosing a piece of fruit over a serving of 
fruit juice. Juices do contain energy, but 
whole fruits have fibre that helps to fill you 
up. 

17. Hydrate with water. Drink water as 
your first option before reaching for juices, 
soft drinks or energy drinks. 

18. Keep a water bottle. Carry a water 
bottle with you every day and re-fill it often. 

19. Stay focused. Improving your eating 
habits for a day or even a week isn’t too 
hard. The trick is keeping it up. It helps to 
involve family and friends in your plans to ~ 
eat healthy - especially the people preparing 
your meals. 

20. Go easy on supplements. With the 
right variety of foods, you won’t need 
vitamin supplements or body building 
powders. 

*These tips were found on the Employee 
Services website: http://www.ufV.ca/es/ 
itness_Challenge/ 

F itness_Tips_of_the_Week.htm 
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imagination. But few of us need all that food 
- and none of us needs all the extra calories, 
fat and sugar that come with a large, biggie 
or supersize meals. 

4. Keep it interesting. Food doesn’t have 
to be boring. Try something different like 
wraps and rice cakes, tortillas, crisp breads 
and chapattis, naan and com cakes as 
alternatives to bread. 

5. Be lean with meat. Choose lean meats, 
fish and skinless chicken in place of 
sausages and processed meats. 

6. Not mad about meat? How about trying 
some of the protein-power alternatives like 
lentil, tofu, dried peas, eggs, cheese, 
chickpeas, baked beans and kidney beans. 


your brain before you overload). 

12. Avoid comfort eating. Notice if you’re 
eating simply because you’re bored, sad or 
lonely. These can lead to bad eating habits 
later in life. 

13. Cut out TV dinners. Try to avoid 
eating in front of the television or computer 
screen. 

14. Go for healthy snacks. Snacks 
between meals are ok, but keep then 
healthy. Grab a piece of fruit, a cob of com 
or a tub of low fat yogurt, tuna salad, nuts 
and dried fruit, sandwiches or lower fat 
cheese. 



